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despair of trying to explain a joke.    Certain
things, however, do appeal in greater or less
degree to the majority of people, and among
these is the element of unexpectedness.    The
whole point of the modern musical comedy
consists in making the actor behave as no
sane  person  ever  dreamed  of  behaving  in
actual life.    If it were the fashion to enter
a room in a series of cart-wheels we should
see nothing funny in it.    The audience roars
with  laughter when  the  elderly gentleman
sits  on  his  hat,   because  hats  are  not in-
tended to be used as cushions.    Nor is this
element of unexpectedness confined to mere
farce.    It   constitutes   more   than   half  the
point of a brilliant repartee or play upon
words.   The child's misuse of terms is amus-
ing   because   it   suggests   something   which
Would never have occurred to us.    And it is
this which underlies the assertion that humot^r
consists in incongruity.    True humour, how-
ever, contains far more than this.    If comedy
plays   on  the   surface   of  life>   its   greatest
exponents bring home to us the fact that
that surface covers a depth*    It is no accident
that causes Shakespeare's comedies to deepen
in tone until they become well-nigh indis-
tinguishable from  tragedies,   or that  leads